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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. breaking or bending. In order to get that, we must 
again change the nature of our material. 

How is that to be done? The oftener that iron 
jis heated and hammered, it becomes the softer and 
JOHN RICHARDSON, | more ductile; and as the heating and hammering 
jforced the carbon out of it, if we give it the carbon 
back again, we shall harden it; but it happens that 
lwe also give it other properties, by restoring its 
carbon, when the iron has once been in a ductile 

Postage to any part of Pennsy] for three  *ate- 7 ‘ . 
months if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents ;| For this purpose, bars or pieces of iron are 
to any part of the United States, for three months, if | buried in powdered charcoal, covered up in a ves- 
paid in advance, six and a-half cents. sel, and kept at a red heat for a greater or less 
| number of hours, according to the object desired. 
There are niceties in the process, which it is not 
necessary to explain, that produce the peculiar qua- 
lity of steel, as distinguished from cast-iron. If the 

About the close of the last century, the great|operation of heating the iron in charcoal is con- 
improvement in the manufacture of bar-iron was/ tinued too long, or the heat is too great, the iron 
introduced by passing it through grooved rollers,|becomes cast steel, and cannot be welded; but if it 
instead of hammering it on the anvil; but in ourjis not melted in the operation, it can be worked 
own time the invention has become most important.| with the hammer in the same manner as iron. 

The inventor, Mr. Coet, spent a fortune on the en-| In each case, however, it has acquired the pro- 
terprise, and died poor. His son, in 1812, peti-| perty upon which the keenness of the knife depends ; 
tioned the English Parliament to assign to him|and the chief difference between the cast steel and 
some reward for the great gift that his father had ‘the steel that can bear to be hammered is, that east 
bestowed upon the nation. He asked in vain. Itjsteel takes a keener edge, but is more easily 
is the common fate of the ingenious and the learned ; ! broken. : 

and it is well that life has some other consolations} ‘The property which it has acquired is that of 
for the man that has exercised his intellect more} bearing to be tempered. If it be made very hot, 
profitably for the world than for himself, than the|and plunged into cold water, and kept there till it 
pride of the mere capitalist, who thinks aecumula- lis quite cooled, it is so hard that it will eut iron, 
tion, and accumulation only, the chief business of) but it is brittle. In this state the workman bright- 
existence. Rolling bar-iron is one of the great) ens the surface, and lays the steel upon a piece of 
labour-saving principles that especially prevail in! hot iron, and holds it to the fire till it becomes of a 
every branch of manufacture in metals. The un-| colour which he knows from experience is a test of 
aided strength of all the men in the world could |the proper state of the process. Then he plunges 
not make all the iron which is at present made,|it again into water, and it has the degree of hard- 
though they did nothing else. Machinery is there-' ness that he wants. f 

fore resorted to; and water-wheels, steam-engines,| The grinding a knife, and the polishing it, even 
and all sorts of powers are set to work in moving| when it has acquired the requisite properties of 
hammers, turning rollers, and drawing rods and |steel, if they were not done by machinery, would 
wire through holes, till every workman can have}cost more than the whole price of a knife upon 
the particular form which he wants. If it were; which machinery is used. A travelling knife-grinder, 
not for the machinery that is employed in the ma-| with his treadle and wheels, has a machine, but not 
nufacture, no man could obtain a spade for less! a very perfect one. The knife-maker grinds the 
than the price of a year’s labour; the buckles of; knife at first upon wheels of immense size, turned 
the harness of a horse would cost more than the! by water or steam, and moving so quickly that they 
horse himself; and the farmer would have to re- | appear to stand still—the eye cannot follow the 
turn to wooden plow-shares, and hoes made of; motion. 

sticks with crooked ends. polishing cost searcely anything; while the travel- 

After all this, the iron is not yet fit for a knife,!ling knife-grinder charges two cents or more for 
at least for such a knife as we may buy for a quar- | the labour of himself and his wheel in just sharpen- 
ter. Many nations would, however, be thankful ing it. 
for a little bit of it, and nations too in whose ec-an-| The “ Sheffield whittle” is as old as the time of 
tries there is no want of iron ore. But they have} Edward ILL, as we know from the poet Chaucer. 
uo knowledge of the method of making iron, and | Shefficld is still the metropolis of steel. It is in 
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has called into action the skill that makes the file- 
cutter. No machine has yet been invented, which 
can make a perfect file. The file-cutter with a 
small hammer can cut notch after notch in a piece 
of softened steel, without a guide or gauge—even 
to the number of a hundred notches in an inch. It 
is one out of many things in which skilled labour 
triumphs over the uniformity of operation which 
belongs to a machine. The cutting of files alone in 
Great Britain gives employment to more than six 
thousand persons. This is one of the many instances 
in which it is evident that the application of ma- 
chinery to the arts calls into action an almost in- 
finite variety of handicrafts. An ordinary work- 
man can obtain a knife for the price of a few hours’ 
labour. The causes are easily seen. Every part 
of the labour that can be done by machinery is so 
done. One turn of a wheel, one stroke of a steam- 
engine, one pinch of a pair of rollers, or one blow 
of a die, will do more in a second than a man could 
do in a month. One man, also, has but one thing 
to do in connection with the machinery; and when 
the work of the hand succeeds to the work of the 
wheel or the roller, the one man, like the file-cutter, 
has still but one thing to do. In course of time he 
comes to do twenty times as much as if he were 
constantly shifting from one thing to another. The 
value of the work that a man does is not to be mea- 
sured in all cases by the time and trouble that it 
cost him individually, but by the market value of 
what he produces: which value is determined, as 
far as labour is concerned, by the price paid for 
doing it in the best and most expeditious mode. 

And does not all this machinery, and this eco- 
nomy of labour, it may still be said, deprive many 
workmen of employment? No. By these means 
the iron trade gives bread to hundreds, where other- 
wise it would not have given bread to one. There 
are more hands employed at the iron-works than 
there would have been if there had been no ma- 
chinery ; because without machinery men could not 
produce iron cheap enough to be generally used. 

The machinery that is now employed in the iron 
trade, not only enables the people to be supplied 
cheaply with all sorts of articles of iron, but it en- 
ables a great number of people to find employment, 
not in the iron trade only, but in all other trades, 
who otherwise could not have been employed; and 
it enables every body to do more work with the 
same exertion, by giving them better tools; while 
it makes all more comfortable, by furnishing them 
with more commodious domestic utensils. 

There are thousands of families on the face of 
the earth, that would be glad to exchange all they 
have for a tin kettle, or an iron pot, which can be 
bought anywhere in the United States for a shilling 
or two. And could the poor man in this country 


have no furnaces or machinery. When our ships!the change of iron into steel by a due admixture of| but once see how even the rich man in some other 


sail among the people of the eastern islands, those|carbon—by hammering, by casting, by melting— 
people do not ask for gold. “Tron, iron!” is the}that the natural powers of Sheffield, her water and 
call; and he who can exchange his best commodity |her coal, have become of such value. Wherever 
for a rusty nail or a bit of iron hoop, is a fortunate| there is a stream with a fall, there is the grinding- 
individual. | 

We are not satisfied with that in the best form, 
which is a treasure to those people in the worst. 
We must have a knife, not of iron, but of s/ec/—a 
substance that will bear a keen edge without cither| 











places must toil day after day before be can scrape 
or grind a stone so as to be able to boil a little wa- 
ter in it, or make it serve for a lamp, he would ac- 
count himself a poor man no more. A travelling 


wheel at work: and in hundreds of workshops the| beggar carries about with him more of the conve- 
nicer labour of the artificer is fashioning the steel|niences of life than are enjoyed by the chiefs or 
into every instrument which the art of man can|rulers in countries which naturally have much finer 
devise, from the seythe of the mower to the lancet|climates than that of England. But they have no 
of the surgeon. The machinery that made the steel |machinery, and therefore they are wretched. 
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Great Britain is a country rich in other mincrals| in Atna, is a fecble instrument by the side of the 
Her carliest inhabitants] steam-hammer that forges an anchor, or the hy- 


than iron-stone and coal. 
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Epistle of George Fox. 
Friends,—The children of the devil, how expert 





are recorded to have exchanged tin with maritime) draulic press that lifts a bridge. A knot of Cupids| are they in evil, in all deceit in his kingdom; and 
people who came to her shores. They had lead] co-operating for the fabrication of their barbed ar- yet they may speak of the things of God; but no 
also, which was cast into oblong blocks during the} rows is the poctry of painting applied to the arts.| yulturous eye, hor venomous beast ever trod in the 


Roman occupation of the island, and which bear} But there is higher poctry in that triumph of know- 
At the beginning of the eigh-| ledge, and skill, and union of forces, which fills a 
teenth ecntury, tin was worked into pewter, which,| furnace with fifty thousand pounds of molten iron, 


the imperial stamp. 


steps of the just, though they may talk of the way. 
For who have their conversations in this world, in 
;vain do they profess godliness. But the children 





in the shape of plates, had superseded wooden} and conducts the rcd-hot stream to the enormous! of God, who are conceived and begotten of him, are 
trenchers. But the English raised and smelted no} mould which is to produce a cylizder without a|not of this world, neither do they mind only the 


copper, importing it unwrought. The valuable tin) flaw. 


aud copper mines of Cornwall were imperfectly 
worked in the middle of the last century, because 
the water which overflowed them was only removed 


things of this world, but the things which are eter- 
nal. The children of this world do mostly mind 
the external things, and their love is in them, but 
the others live by faith; the one is sanctified by the 


(To be continued.) 


~~ 


If the soul were suddenly illuminated, in the} 


by hydraulic engines, the best of which was intro- midst of its carelessness and unbelief, to sce and 
duced in 1700. When Watt had reconstructed | feel things as they are, terror would take possession 
the stcam-engine, steam-power began to be em-| of the conscience and the heart. * * But we 
ployed in draining the Cornwall mines. In 1780,| are often as men in a trance, or as persons walking 
24,443 tons of copper-ore were raised, producing} !0 their sleep, and conscious of nothing. Sleep- 
2932 tons of copper. In 1850, 155,025 tons of walkers are never terrified, even by dangers that 
ore were obtained, producing 12,254 tons of copper. would take from a waking man all his self-posses- 
The tin-mines produced 1600 tons in 1750, and sion. Sleep-walkers have been known to balance 


10,719 tons in 1849, 

In all mining operations, conducted as they are 
in modern times, and in our own country, we must 
either go without the article produced, whether coal, 
or iron, or lead, or copper, if the machines were 
abolished—or we must employ human labour, in 
works the most painful, at a price which would not 


only render existence unbearable, but destroy it} 


altouc ther. The pe ople, in that case, would be in 
the condition of the unhappy natives of South 
America, when the Spaniards resolved to get gold 
at any cost of human suffering. The Spaniards had 


themselves upon the topmost ridge of the most 
| perilous heights, with as much indifference and se- 
curity as if they were walking upon even ground. 
They have been scen treading at the eaves of lofty 
buildings, and bending over, and looking down into 
the street, making the gazers, who have discovered 
the experiment, tremble with fright, and grow faint 
with expectation ; and if the trance should suddenly 
pass away, and the waking sense be restored, the 
self-discovery would prove fatal, and the man 
would lose his balance and fall, where before he 
trod with perfect indifference and security. Just 


uo machines but pickaxes and spades to put in the} £0 to the quickened sight and conscience of spiritual 


hands of the poor Indians. They compelled them 


jspectators, careless sinners are beheld walking 


to labour incessantly with these, until in some in-| asleep and indifferent on the verge of the world of 


stances whole tribes became extinct. Without ma- 


woe. They bend over toward the flaming gulf, and 


chinery, in places where people can obtain even if they saw and felt what it is they are doing, what 


valuable ore for nothing, the collection and prepa- 





dreadful hazard they are running, there would, for 
The conscious- 


ration of metals is hardly worth the labour. Mungo| the time, be no more life in them. 
Parke describes the sad condition of the Africans|ness of mecting a holy God, and the thought of 
who are always washing gold-dust ; and we haye| what was before them, would fill their minds with 
ecen in England a poor man separating small par- anguish, which nothing but the blood of Christ, no- 
ticles of lead from the limestone, or spar, and un- thing but a heartfelt, humble application of the 


| Word, the other painted with the words. The 


children of God are pure in heart, not looking only 
at the outside. The favour of the world, and 
|friendship thereof is enmity to God; man may soon 
be stained with it , love the stranger, and be as 
strangers in the world! ‘They that followed Christ 
jin his cross, they were strangers in the world, and 
wonders to the world, and condemned by the world; 
and the world knew Him not, neither doth it them 
that follow Him now. So marvel not if the world 
j}hate you; for the world lieth in hatred and wick- 
edness. Who love this world are enemies to Christ; 
and who love the Lord JesusChrist, and have Him for 
their Lord over them, they are redeemed out of the 
world. ‘The world would have a Christ, but not to 
irule over them; the nature of the world is above 
Christ in man, until Christ hath subdued that na- 
ture in man. While the nature of the world doth 
rule in man, Oh the deaf ears and blind eyes, and 
the understandings, that are all shut up amongst 
them, with which they judge! But who love the 
| Lord Jesus Christ, do not mind the world’s judg- 
ment, nor are troubled at it, but consider all our 
ibrethren, who have gone before us. 

When ye think ye are past all crosses, when the 
itrial doth come, ye will find a cross to that el, 
, Which doth meddle with the things of God pre- 
lsumptuously. ‘That man may live in joy, but the 
ispirit is in bondage. Rejoice not in the flesh, but 
jin the spirit, which crucifieth all fleshly boastings ; 








able to carn a shilling a day by the process. <A 
man of capital erects lead-works, and in a year or 
two obtains an adequate profit, and employs many 
labourers. 

[t may enable us, in addition to our slight no- 
tices of quantities produced, to form something like 
an accurate conception of the vast mineral industry 
of Great Britain, if we give the aggregate of men 
cmployed as miners and metal-workers, according 
to the census of 1851. Of coal-miners there were 
216,866 ; of iron-miners, 27,098 ; of copper-miners, 
18,468; of tin-miners, 12,912; of lead-miners, 
21,617. This is a total of 296,461. In the ma- 
nufacture of various articles of iron and steel, in 
addition to the iron and coal-miners, who cannot 
be accurately distinguished, there are employed 
281,578 male workers, and 18,807 female; and in 
the manufacture of articles of brass and other mixed 
metals, 46,076 ; of which number 8,370 are females. 
The workers in metal thus enumerated amount to 
542,922. We may add, from the class of persons 
engaged in mechanic productions, in which we find 
18,050 engine and machine makers, and 7,429 
gunsmiths, a number that will raise the aggregate 
of miners and workers in metals to 600,000  per- 
sons. The boldness of some of the operations which 
are conducted in this department of industry, the 
various skill of the labourers, and the vastness of 
the ageregate results, impress the mind with a sense 


of power that almost belongs to the sublime. The! never gratify it. 


fables of mytholovy are tame when compared with! 
these realities of science. 


Vulcan with his anvils| 


if that ewz// be fed, then carelessness cometh up, and 
they fall into flatness (from the Spirit,) and are 
mindless of the Lord God; such are soon up and 
idown. ‘The serpent tempted Eve to eat of the for- 
/ ns ; ‘bidden fruit, and she took and gave to her hus- 
Improved Diving Dresscs—Some interesting|band, and so they fell under the serpent’s power, 
experiments lately took place at Paris, onand nearjand the creatures, out of the power of God, which 
the Seine, with different diving apparatus, &c. All| would have kept them in dominion. And so Adam 
of these apparatus are constructed on nearly the | and Eve, and the serpent all went out of the ‘Truth. 
same plan, being composed of a water proof dress,; Eve cating the tree of knowledge, she had know- 
terminated at the upper part by a cuirass in metal, } ledge and wisdom after the fall, but not in the do- 
to which, when on the body of the diver, isscrew ed! minion, in the power of God; but the Seed, Christ, 
!a helmet of the same metal, having affixed to it a|which was in the beginning, bruiseth the serpent’s 
tube for giving air, the supply of which is kept up|head, and He is the wisdom of God. 1650, 
by means of an air-pump and a valve for letting off 
the breath of the diver. One of the experiments s as 
tried with Siebe’s apparatus was, that the diver can The Mighty Cedars of California, 
of his own free will come to the surface, by removing} Dr. Bushnell, of Hartford, writes from California, 
apart of the weight which keeps him under water.) to the New York Independent, a graphic account 
The four divers descended at the same time ; one of|of the immense cedars of California, the greatest 
them remained under water forty minutes, and the;trees inthe world. One of them, which had been 
others a somewhat shorter period of time, picking up | felled, he ascertained by counting the grains of the 
|during the immersion several small picces of metal] stump, to be twelve hundred and eighty years old. 
which had been thrown down. M. de Sicbe, the diver,| When Mahomet was at nurse this tree was sprout- 
stated that the Seine was discoloured for about, ing, says this gentleman. 
seven feet, but about two fect from the bottom the| It is forest, yet nothing that we mean by forest 
water was perfectly clear; the appearance of the) There is no undergrowth, scarcely anywhere a rock 
water underneath was that of a dense fog. jthe surfaces are as beautifwly turned as if shaped 
++ jby a landscape gardencr, and dotted all over by 
If thou wouldst conquer thy weakness, thou must | myriads of flowers, more delicate, if not more va- 
' No man is compelled to evil ; his! rious than any garden ever grew. Moving along 
consent only makes it his. . Lt is no sin to be tempt-| these surfaces, rounding over a hill, or galloping 
ed, but to be overcome. }through some silent valley, winding here among the 


jsoul for God’s mercy, through Christ, nothing but 
the faith and hope of forgiveness, could possibly 
allay —Geo, B. Cheever's “ Lectures on Cowper,’ 
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native oaks casting their round shadows, and here | 
among tall pines and cedars drawing ‘their huge 
conical shapes on the ground ; we seem, in fact, to 
be riding through some vast park. Indeed, afver| 
we had seen the trees and taken their impression, | 
we could think of nothing but to call it the park of | 
the Lord Almighty. The other trees, we observed, | 
were increasing in size as we neared the place, till, 
finally, descending gently along a western slope, 
among the files of little giants, we came to the gate 
of ‘the real giants, emerging into the clear ground of 
the Big Tree Hotel between the two sentinels, which 
are 500 feet high, and stand only far enough apart 
for the narrow road to pass between. These were | 
the first of the Washington cedars we had seen ; it 
really seemed that we had never seen a tree before. 
And yet they were only medium specimens. 

Close by the house lay the first cut of the Big 
Tree, par eminence ; the remaining part, or top, 
had been split up and removed. Near this first cut 
stood the stump, about six feet high, with an arbor 
mounted on the top, which had been squared down 
for this purpose, the posts of the arbor standing out 
in the line of the largest circuit at the ground, and 
the space between them and the cireuit of the top 
filled in by a floor of short boards. The diameter 
of the top is by measurement twenty-five feet one 
way, and twenty-three and one-half feet the othe 
The diameter, at the ground, was thirty-one feet 
They are all included in a space of 50 acres, and | 
are only about 90 in number. The ground occu- 
pied is a rich wet bottom, and the foot of the moits 
northern slope adjacent, covered also with an under- | 
growth. And why are they here, just here, and no 
where else? This, I confess, is to me the greatest 
strangest wonder of all, that nowhere in the whole 
earth is there another known example of these An- 
akims of the forest ; ninety seeds alone have been 
started, ninety and no more. Is there, was there 0 
no other piece of ground but just this, in the whole 
world, that could fitly take the se eds of such a 
growth ? Why have they never spread,—why has 
no one seed of the myriads they sprinkle every year 
on the earth, ever started in any other locality ? 

And what a starting it is, when such a seed of 
life begins to grow. ‘Little did that tiny form of 
matter about the size of a parsnip-se ed, and looking 
more like it than any other, imagine what it was 
going to do, what feelings to excite, when it started 
the first sproutings of the Big Tree? We mea- 
sured an enormous sugar-pine recently felled. Sixty 
feet from the ground it was six feet in diameter, and 
it was 240 feet high. We measured one of the pros- 
trate giants, and 2 240 feet from the ground it was 
six fect in diameter! The top was gone, but it 
could not have been less than 350 feet high, And 
yet this tree was only eighteen feet in diameter where 
the Big Tree was twenty-five. If the Big Tree were 
hollowed, one might drive the largest load of he ay 
through it without even a brush of contact. 

Many of the trees, and all the largest of them that 
remain, are greatly injured by fire. Their time is 
therefore shortened, and a long time will be requir- 
ed to bring the smaller ones to their maximum of 
growth. That a man, instigated by the love of 1 
money, should have cut down the biggest of them 
and skinned the next, one hundred and twenty feet 
upwards from the ground, (viz., the Mother ,) that he 
might show or sell the bark of her body, both sound 
as arock at the heart, and good fora thousand years 
to come—Qh ! it surpasses all contempt. And yet to 
see this Giant Mother still growing up as before, 
bearing her fresh foliage, ripening her seeds and 
refusing r to die ; hiding still her juices and working 
her pumps in the deep masses of her barkle ss body, 
which the sun of two whole years has not been able 
to season through, dead asit is, and weather-cracked 


‘increased by length: ‘ning the spokes, or radii of the| twice as great as in standing still ; 


r.| the ground ; 


, ing the opportunity to meet, is the sm of the dis- 


'plained by the trunks, brane hes, and leaves of the) is very analogous to an electric machine. 


jor any bodies with which it comes in contact, a por-|tunate navigators. 


, the atmosphere becomes but slowly charged with! Nova Scotia. 


of vapor into rain; but the amount of latent heat) and two after ten years. 


without—it is a sight so grand as almost to eom-| thereby made sensible, is much less than in the act 
pensate for the loss we suffer by the baseness of the} of freezing, and it is generally compensated by the 
act.— Late Pauper, loss of heat in the evaporation taking place from the 
: + earth after the rain falls. During the fall both of 
Less Known Reasons for Well Known Truths. rain and snow, the atmosphere usually becomes 
The longer the beam of a plow, the less power is| gradually colder ; because the source of heat de- 
|required to draw the plough ; beeause the beam is|rived from the sunshine is, for the time, cut off, and 
a lever, through which the power is exerted, and,/therefore does not supply the loss by evaporation 
iby extending ¢ the beam, the long arm of the lever is|and radiation from the earth. Rain and snow are 
lengthened, ‘and the leverag ge is thereby increased.| also usually accompanied by wind, a consumer of 
The same is true of many other implements and | heat. j 
'tools—such as spades, pitehforks, wheelbarrows,| It is less tiresome to walk than to stand still a 
planes, screwdrive ‘Ts, augurs, gimlets, AC. given length of time ; ; for in walkin; Z, eac th Set of 
The greater the diameter of the wheels of a ear- | muscles is resting half of the time, but when Stand- 


riage, the less power it requires to overcome the in-|ingstill, the muscles are continually exerted. 


The ex- 
equalities of a road ; 


both because the leverage is! ¢ rtiou of the muscles in the effort of walking, is not 
hence, the for- 
wheels, which are the long arms of the levers,| mer is not equal to the double continuation of the 
whereby the power 1s exerted, and because the | latter. 
steepness or abruptness of the obstructions present-| A considerable quantity of food, taken at one 
ed to the wheels is lessened by the greater circum-| time, into the stomach, is more re: idily digested than 
ference of the wheels. But there is a near limit to| a very small quantity ; because, in the former case, 
the size of the wheels, beyond which no advantage | the food coming into contact with the entire in- 
is gained by increasing. For when the axles of the| ner surface of the stomach, excites, the action of 
wheels become higher ‘than the point of draught on; the organ, and occasions the secretion of gastric 
the animal, a portion of the power exerted merely ‘fluid ordin: arily sufficient for digesting; but in the 
adds to the weight, or pressure, of the carriage upon| latter case, there is not enough food in the stomach 
and the portion thus lost increases with to excite its action. 





This accounts for the fact often 


.|the increased height of the axle above the horizon-| affording a matter of surprise, that persons are fre- 
‘tal line of draught. 


Besides, the increasing weight | quently made very ill by taking into the stomach a 
of enlarged wheels soon more than counteracts the | | Very small quantity of food, when it is remarked 
advantag ges gained by increasing their diameter \that the same persons have previously taken much 
More ¢ carriages meet than overtake a pe edestrian, [lar ger quantities of the same kinds of food with 
on a road ; simply because the length of road offer-| impunity. 
The fur or hair of an animal effectually protects 
tances passed over by the opposite travellers, while} it from cold, not so much by covering the body and 
the length of road offering the opportunity to over-| shutting i in the heat, as by preventing the cireula- 
take, is s only the difference of the distances passed| tion of air around it, so that the heat cannot be 
over by the pedestrian and the drivers. The|ravidly conveyed away. And the arrangement of 
chances in the one case are reckoned by the swm,| hairs perpendicularly, or nearly so, on the surface 
and in the other case by the difference of the speed of the body, by the law of reflection, permits the 
of the walker and the rider. radiation of but very little heat from the body. 
The breezes in the groves, on a still day, areex-| The human system, in its vital or muscular power, 
Damp- 
trees offering the obstruction of their opposing sur-|ness dispels the force of both, apparently in the 
faces to whatever motion the air may have, thereby|same way. Hence the debilitating effect of hot 
simply causing a greater velocity through the spaces| weather, “caused principally by excessive perspira- 
between them. |tion. The quantity of perspiration can be greatly 
Winds produce cold in several ways. The act) lessened by refraining from unnecessary drinking. 
of blowing implies the descent upon, and motion) Any one can soon school himself to the requirement 
over the earth, of colder air, to occupy the room of, of several times less of liquid than he is usually ac- 
that which it displaces. It also increases the evapo-|customed to drink, by taking only a small quantity 
ration of moisture from the earth, and thus conveys! at once, and repeating it only as often as thirst is 
away considerable heat. This increased evaporation, | felt-— The Pen and the Lever. 
and the mixture of warm and cold air, usually pro-| ————- 
duce a condensation of vapors in the atmosphere ;} Singular Bottle Stories —Capt. Beecher, editor 
hence the formation of clouds, and the consequent! of the English Nautical Magazine, has compiled 
detention of the heat brought by the rays of thesun.| within the last ten years, the following curious 
And whenever air in motion is colder than the earth,| voyages of bottles thrown into the sea by unfor- 
A good many bottles thrown 
tion of their heat is imparted to the air. ‘into the sea next to the African coast, found their 
* All signs of rain fail in a dry time ;” “ wet be-| way to Europe. The bottle seems to have antici- 
gets more wet.” There is real philosophy in these! pated the Austral Panama route, having travelled 
proverbs. In: a dry time, comparatively little evapo-| from the Panama Isthmus to the Irish coast. An- 
ration ean take place from the p: arched earth, and|other crossed the Atlantie from the Canaries to 
Three or four bottles, thrown into 
moisture—the source of rain. In a wet time evapo-|the sea by Greenland mariners on Davis's Strait, 
ration goes on rapidly from the saturated earth, and! landed on the north-west coast of Ireland. An- 
soon overcharges the atmosphere with moisture. | other one made a very curious trip; it swam from 
The cold moderates immediately preceding a fall! the south Atlantie Ocean to the west coast of 
of snow ; because the vapor in the atmosphere, Africa, passed Gibraltar, went along the Portuguese 
the act of congealing into snow, parts with manyjof France, passing Brest, and was finally picked up 
degrees of heat, which before were latent, and| on Jersey Island: the direct line touches at least 
which are at once imparted to the surrot unding ¢ at-| all these "plac es, and makes it more than probable 
mosphere. | that it took this route. One bottle was only found 
The same is true in respect to the condensation | after sixteen years’ swimming; one after fourteen, 


A few only travelled 
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more than ene year, and one only five days. ‘Ihis| Knowles, havirg a conecrn to accompany her.| Tle dicd Sixth mo. 24th, 1742; aged 52 years, 
Jast was sent off Ly the captain of the Racehorse,|“ The meeting ayproves, and unites in desire for|and was buried at Oxford, whare he had been for 
cn the 17th of Fowth mo., in the CarilLean Sca,|thcir preservation, and that they may receive aid |some time residing. 

and was fcund on the 22d, after having gone|{rom the Divine hand.” Mores Mendenhall, with | a a ate 

through three degrecs of longituce in a western|the approbation of the Select Yearly Mecting, was ee 

dircetion. Capt. M‘Cluie of the Investigator, well| their fellow-labourer at the two Ycarly Meetings.| Esther Clare was the wife of William Clare, of 
known since his discovery of the North-west Strait,| Returning early in the Ninth nionth, they gave| Newtown, Cheshire, Great Britain. ‘Ihey removed 


thrcw a bottle into the sca in 1750, on his way to|some account of their scrvice, which was comfort-|to Philadelphia, in the year 1714, bringing a cer- 
Behring’s Strait. It swam 3,600 miles in 206] able. 


tificate from Newtown, bearing date First mo. 2d, 
days, and was picked up on the Honduras coast.) In the following spring, Margaret Preston at-|of that year. Esther was at that time in the sta- 
A work like that of Capt. Beecher cannot fail to|tendcd the Yearly Mcetings at Chester and Duck |tion of an acknowledged minister of the gospel. 
throw some light on the dificrcnt observations of| Creek, in Maryland; after which, although there | She was born about the beginning of the year 1675, 
the current of the sea. are abundant notices of her labours in and about |but of the time of her convincement, marriage and 
ae as Philadelphia, we do not find her travelling with a entrance into the ministry, we have no account. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES certificate until after the Yearly Meeting, in 1734.)She was soon a useful member of the Monthly 
hs = . ' She, then, with her young friend, Joyce Marriott, | Mecting of Philadelphia, labouring in the discipline, 
of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem-| afterwards Benezet, left home to visit “ Friends in|as well as in word and doctrine. 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. the lower counties, the Eastern Shore of Maryland, | Her gospel services were much confined within 
and some parts of Virginia.” ‘Their labours were |the limits of her own Yearly Meeting until the year 
well received, and they returned home towards the|}1721, when she was liberated by her friends to 
In the First month, 1726, she obtained liberty|close of the Tenth month, with peace of mind. An| visit Great Britain and Ireland. She was absent 
from her Monthly Meeting, to visit Friends on|interesting certificate from Tredhaven Quarterly | from home on this service, a little over two years. 
“ Long Island, Rhode Island and New England.”| Meeting speaks of their labours in the ministry! At the Monthly Meeting, held Eleventh mo. 31st 
The Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and Elders,| with them, being in a “ few weighty words.” 1723, she returned her certificate indorsed by the 
held the last day of the Second month, uniting with} In the summer of 1735, with the same compa-|Morning Mecting in London, and in the General 
her in the prospect, she soon after left home, hay-|nion, she visited the Western Shore of Maryland.| Meeting of Ministers: in the ensuing First month, 
ing her husband as companion. They returned to) This is her last journey with a certificate. She|she gave a “large account of her travels in Great 
Philadelphia in the Seventh month, bringing satis-| still continued active in visiting meetings, and with | Britain and Ireland,” which was acceptable to her 
factory testimonials of the unity of the church,|the approbation of the Yearly Meeting of Ministers | friends. 
where they had travelled, with their company andjand Elders, she attended every year whilst she| In the middle and latter part of the year 1725, 
her gospel labours, and being enabled to give ajlived, some of the large General Meetings, then|in company with her friend, Mary Lewis, the wife 
comforting account to their friends at home, of the} called Yearly Mectings. of Evan Lewis, of Chester county, she paid an ex- 
divine support vouchsafed her, and the openness} Indeed, there is good evidence, that as it was|tensive visit through Maryland, Virginia and North 
with which she was received. her meat and her drink to do her heavenly Father's|Carolina. At the General Meeting of Ministers, in 
In 1727, she had the unity of her friends in at-| will, so the care of the churches was weightily upon |the First month, 1726, Mary Lewis gave in an ac- 
tending the Yearly Meeting at Salem, held towards] her, and in the discipline, she was much employed | count of their labours on this journey, and produced 
the close of the Second month. Soon after the first|by her friends. 


MARGARET PRESTON. 


(Continued from page 29.) 





Philadelphia Monthly Meeting|sundry certificates of the satisfaction of Friends, 
Yearly Meeting was held at Burlington, Friends at|says of her :— | where they had travelled, with their service amongst 
Salem concluded that it would be well fora Yearly} “She was endued with an excellent gift in the|/them. In the summer of 1727, with her former 
Meeting to be held at their place also; and as that|ministry, and travelled much in the service of companion, Esther visited the meetings and Friends 
at Burlington was established, to be held in the} Truth through this and the neighbouring provinces : |on the Eastern Shore. 
Seventh month, they chose the Second month for|her testimony being lively, sound and edifying, was | 
theirs, evidently expecting it to be of equal autho-| well received among Friends. 
rity. 


Esther Clare was a personal friend of Ralph 
Being likewise well | Sandiford, as was also her husband. He remem- 
It endeavoured to exercise disciplinary pow- | qualified for the maintenance of our discipline, she |bered them in his will, and appointed William one 
ers for some years, but finally settled down into a| became an useful instrument for the promotion and |of his executors. William appears to have been an 
General Meeting for worship. support of our christian testimony. 


She died the improving man in religious things, and although not 
In the Second month, 1728, with Mary Nicholls} 23d of the Sixth month, 1742, in the fifty-ci 


ghth|ranking amongst the rich or great in civil society, 
as her companion, she visited meetings in New| year of her age.” [was evidently possessed of the confidence and es- 
Jersey, probably commencing with the Yearly Mect- ARTHUR JONES. |teem of his fellow-members. Like many another 
ing at Salem, and occupying the Third month in 


Arthur Jones was born in Wales. in the vear|@™! man m the Society of Friends in that day, 
the service. In the Fourth month, she reported, 2600. end on alte ea a f the T 1 he was a shoemaker by profession. The health of 
htcin tied tientinl Wislun okh. tx thale tok 90, and probably was convinced o e truth, a, eden seni tnneien Mahe 1 after 1737 
y had witnessed Divine aid in their labour,|}.fore coming to this country. He settled in the this valuable couple became feemie, and ater 17 

and that their ministry was lovingly received.”| oichbourhood of Haverford: where we soon find |W¢ find no mention of the services of Esther, who 
Towards the close of this th, she spread before] },;.~ . mens ene P yet at times was enabled to attend her own meet- 

sore eee ee eee | tk ministry of the gospel. In the ee nee ee ee ee ee ee 
her Monthly Meeting, a concern to visit Friends of| g..ond month, 1717, he was married at ow Chale \ings for worship. Her husband deceased about 
Maryland, Virginia and North Carolina. The] @yocter county to Elizabeth Lichtfoot atin the time she did—probably a little before. The 
prospect was united with, and she appears to have] o¢ that valuable minister, Thomas I ‘chtfoot She Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia says of her :— 
left home, to perform it about the close of the Sixth] was a relivious woman, and serviceable in her day.| . ““ Esther Clare was a minister well qualified for 
month. Her labours of love on this journey were] aq although no memorial has been found of the publication of the doctrine of the gospel, and 
to the edification and comfort of the Friends visited,| 4, appears to have been first at Haverford. and|Y#ited Friends in Great Britain and Ireland in the 
as appeared by certificates given her; and on her re-| a frerwards at Gwynnedd, in ‘in etelien at fin service of Truth. The latter part of her life, when 
turn, about the close of the Tenth month,she was en-|  O¢ the reli ae, ation of Axvthas Semns. we “om | not prevented by bodily infirmities, we had the benefit 
abled to set up her “ Ebenezer’ with a thankful ithe aecunit ta meal Bins satiny oni scmsieiiiilian te her labours much in this city ; and her testimony 
heart, feeling that hitherto the Lord had helped] ¢,,., avesiend Select ales he a Quarter] -|being attended with demonstration of Divine help, 
her. Her account given to the Monthly Meeting,| \joctine of Ministers, until the close of 1727. w he | Was well accepted, and of good service. She de- 
to the Seventh-day Morning Meeting, and to the}},;, appointments nm ‘that en atnee tw pa ine parted this lite the 3d of the Eighth month, 1742, 
Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and Elders, are ond then we Gad Me & member dGummile 7 \in the 68th year of her age, in unity and good es- 
oon as having been “comfortable and satisfac-| Jy. was liberated, in 1730, to pay a religious |te™ among Friends. 
ory. aan , * ss ‘dies 

visit to Old England. His concern appears to have , ; 2 
ts 79 s — . ee el — “Ve! bounds of prudence, and have stirred up unpleasant 

tn the Fifth month, 1729, with the unity of her been principally in Wales, yet he visited parts of! fvelings in some against him. In the year 1736, a Friend 
friends, she accompanied Mary Nicholls, “ to visit England and Ireland. Of his services dur: i i ; 3 

c Y “age , Ingland and Ireland. lis services during this 
neighbouring meetings, to Egg Harbour and Long 





| from England, then on a religious visit in this country, 


Island.” journey, we have little account. The memorial of| made an “<q attack uy = mage = gees. . _— 
siand, Abi . ‘ ile” tial eam ales. This occasioned a difficulty, and when the 
Abington Monthly Meeting says > was aj... aa, ; , ae 
In the Seventh month of that year 1729, she Fri id ‘nm tt oe re — He - a * Friend was returning home, the Yearly Meeting of Mi- 
. : , : *.s riend in the ministry, travelled in that Service, | nisters declined furnishing him a returning certificate, 
informed her friends of a concern she felt to visit}, 5 hed @ aeal® Gee Seath” os prreespsee, : a ; 
a . ‘ and had a zeal* for Truth. until he had publicly condemned his attack on Arthur 
Cecil and Choptank Yearly Meetings, and take conu ’ 


some meetings on the way, her friend, Sarah} * Perhaps his zeal may at times have overstepped the 


(To be continued.) 
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Selected. 


“A friend that a brother.”—} 


Proy. xviii. 24. 


sticketh closer than 


| horse also; 


One there is, above all others, 

Well deserves the name of friend ! 

His is love beyond a brother's, 

Costly, free, and knows no end: 
They who once his kindness prove, 
Find it everlasting love ! 


| 


Which of all our friends, to save us, 
Could or would have shed their blood? 
But this Saviour died to have us 
teconcil’d in him to God: 
This was boundless love, indeed, 
Jesus is a friend in need. 


Men, when raised to lofty stations, 
Often know their friends no more! 
Slight and scorn their poor relations, 
Though they valu’d them before: 

But our Saviour always owns 

Those whom he redeem’d with groans. 


When he liv’d on earth abased, 
Friend of sinners was his name ; 
Now above all glory raised, 
He rejoices in the same : 
Still he calls them brethren, friends, 
And to all their wants attends. 


Could we bear from one another, 
What he daily bears from us? 

Yet this glorious friend and brother 
Loves us though we treat him thus: 
Though for good we render ill, 

He accounts us brethren still. 


Oh! for grace our hearts to soften, 
Teach us, Lord, at length to love; 
We alas! forget too often, 
What a friend we have above: 

But when home our souls are brought, 

siglo 7 
We will love thee as we ought. 
7. — 


For “The Friend.” 


\the righteous is bold as a lion.” 


| uppermost ; 


was accosted by a highwayman, who demanded his| For “ The 


‘money, which he gave him. He next required his| 
when Leonard Fell dismounted, and 
let him take it. But before the robber rode 
away, he solemnly warned him against the evil 
course he was pursuing. The highwayman became 
threatened “ to blow out his brains.’’ But Leonard 
my money or my horse, I would give it to save thy 
soul ;” an answer which so went to the heart of the 


that he would have neither his money, nor his 
horse; both which he returned and went his way, 
leaving L. Fell in the enjoyment of that peace, 
which attends the conscientious discharge of duty. 

Leonard Fell lived to see the storms of persecu- 
tion, so fierce in the earlier times of the Society, in 
great measure pass away, and died in a good old age. 
{lis decease occurred at Darlington, in the year 
1700. He was a minister, between forty and fifty 

ars. 

“The wicked fleeth when no man pursueth, but 
A true servant 
of Christ will always have the salvation of his soul 
and feeling its importance to be above 
everything else, he will seek that of others also. 
Can we not perceive that the cause of religion, which 
is the salvation of the soul, is now greatly lost sight 
of by a large proportion of accountable beings ; and 
the love of the w orld, the lust of the flesh, the lust 


| of the eye, and the pride of life, are absorbing the 
|time, and the thoughts and the affections of the 


generality of mankind. We live in a day of ease 
as to outward persecution; and money-getting and 
money-saving is the powerful temptation to make 
men great, and give the means for carnal indul- 





Leonard Fell. 


Tt is remarkable how many of those who were 
convinced of the Truth, became ministers at the 
rise of Friends. 
light and knowledge, revealed in their hearts, they) 
appeared not only desirous to publish what great 
things God had done for their souls, but also to call 
and to persuade others to come and partake of the 
good things, which the Lord had caused them to 
experience. 
of Judge Fell, of Swarthmore Hall, when he re- 
ceived the testimony of George Fox, in the year) 
1652. He became a useful gospel minister, a man! 
of a loving spirit, exhibiting a hopeful constancy in) 
suffering for the Truth, and christian boldness i in| 
defending it. Thus in 1670, we find him encour-| 
aging Friends, during a time of hot persecution, to 
maintain their religious principles faithfully. He 
writes, “ Look not at sufferings, but look to the 
Lord that is able to deliver. 
leave or forsake his people in a suffering condition, | 
that stood for his name, or gave up “themselves 
freely to whatever the persecutors could do? 
Friends, be of a noble mind, and yaliant for the: 
truth upon earth! ‘Trials come, that the chaff 
may be separated from the wheat; for they who 
are of the noble Seed, will not be treache ‘rous nor 
false-hearted, but will have a faithful re spect to the 
honour of God. W hy need you fear any but the! 
Lord God that made heaven and earth? I dare 
be bold to speak in the name of the Lord, that he! 
will bring a calm. Let your confidence be i in the| 
Lord God ; trust in his arm, and let Him be your 
shield.” 

Leonard Fell showed his fearlessness in the time| 


proper “opportunity in seeking the salvation of the; 
souls of men, however sunk in wickedness, 


In the breaking forth of gospel’ g 


Leonard Fell was in the employment fi 


Did the Lord ever| 


gences. A man’s importance is very much mea- 
| sured by his wealth. Hundreds will bow down to 
him if he is rich, with little or no regard to his reli- 
gion. The world is now under a great press after 
great undertakings for the increase of wealth, and 
to promote and sustain such schemes, large capital 
is needed. Men must be p: ossessed of wealth to 
furnish it, and therefore the deep, anxious pursuit 
of business to accumulate it. Ali this goes to verify 
the scripture doctrine ; “They that will be rich, 
all into temptation and a snare, and into many|s 
foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in 
| destruction and perdition. For the love of money 
is the root of all evil; which while some coveted 
after, they have erred from the faith, and pierced 
themselves through with many sorrows.” After 
| thus depicting the condition of those who devote 
themselves to the pursuit and love of money, the 
apostle shows his tender and earnest desire for the 
preservation of his son Timothy. “ But thou, O 
man of God, flee these things; and follow after 
| righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, meck-| 
ness. Fight the good fivht of faith, lay hold on 
‘eternal life, whereunto thou art also ¢: alled, and 
hast professed a good profession before many wit- 
nesses. I give thee charge in the sight of God, who 
quickeneth “all things, and before Christ Jesus, who 
before Pontius Pilate witnessed a good confession, 
that thou keep this commandment without spot, 
unrebukable, until the appearing of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” This counsel is binding r upon the believer 
in Christ in every age of the world, and the ob-| 
servance of it is essential to his being as a christian, 
and his growth in the life of godliness. 


~o 


Passion is a sort of fever in the mind, which ever 
of danger, as well as his watchfulness to seize all| leaves us weaker than it found us; but ‘being inte T- 


| mittent, it is, to be sure, curable with care. 


enraged ; asked him why he preached to him, and| 


Fell replied, “ Though I would not give my life for|i 


robber, that he declared, if he were such a man as|i 


Friend.” 

The Monumental Mounds of the Ancient Scythians. 
The Peninsula of the Crimea was one of the great 
seats of the Scythians ; and the city of Kertch, in 
jits eastern extremity, near the straits of Yenikale, 
at the entrance of the Sea of Azof, is built on the 
\site of ancient cities that have passed away, one 
after another. The neighborhood of Kertch abounds 
in immense artificial mounds, some of which are still 
150 feet high and 300 feet in circumference, though 
they are of all sizes, from 5 feet in height and 10 
in circumference up to the largest dimensions men- 
tioned. Nearly all these tumuli have been opened 
| and rifled, but some remain untouched, or at least 
| unplundered. During the late oceup: ation of Kertch 
by the allied armies, Dr Macpherson of the British 
army examined several of these ancient cemeteries, 
and in a report to the late meeting of the British 
Association, gives an account of his explorations. 
“Qn one occasion,” says he, “I arrived at a place 
where five stone tombs were found adjoining, neither 
of which contained any relic, but in a spot contigu- 
ous a large ornamented earthen-ware jug and five 
glass cups, one within the other, were discovered. 
* * * On removing the earth off the sides of a rock, 
the apex of which was only perceptible on the sum- 
mit, I struck upon a recess, three sides of a square 
chiselled out of the rock, 16 feet in length and 8 
in depth. Following this, I reached a stone seat ; 
hewn out each side of the seat small recesses had 
been made, apparently for the purpose of receiving 
lamps. After descending 12 feet, 1 came to human 
remains, and jor five days the workmen turned 
nothing out of this pit but human bones. How far 
these would have descended, I know not, for I 
ceased my explorations here, being satisfied from 
the appearance of the bones, that they must have 
been placed there at the same period—the result, 
most probably, of some great engagement, for many 
of the skulls and long hones prese nted fractures and 
injuries. The marks on the rocks would indicate 
ithat sacrificial meetings, probably commemorative 
of the event, were held here.’’ At another place, 
“my attention was attracted to an excavation in 
the rock. Clearing the surface, I found that the 
rock was hewn out 3 feet in width and 12 in length, 
the intervening space being filled with loose dry 
sand, into which an exploring steel rod 6 fect long, 
sunk with ease. Fifteen fect of this sand being 
removed, I came upon the skeleton of a horse. A 
few feet further on, an upright flag, 4 feet high and 
3 feet wide, was placed over the entrance of a tomb 
cut out of the calcareous clay. The opening faced 
the east by an arched door 24 inches wide and 32 
high. The tomb was of a semicircular form, 12 
feet by 12 in diameter, and 8 feet high in the centre. 
Above the doorway a lintel stone was placed, on 
which the slab that closed it rested. The cavity 
was cut out of the natural calcareous clay, which 
was firm and consistent, the form and shape of the 
instrument by which it had been removed, being 
very distinct. The candle burnt brightly on enter- 
ing ; the floor was covered with beautiful pebbles 
and shells, such as are now found on the shores of 
the Sea of Azof. A niche was cut out of the walls 
on three sides, in which lay the dust of what once 
was human. It was a sight replete with interest to 
survey this chamber—to examine each article as it 
had been originally placed more than 2000 years 
ago—to contemplate its use, and to behold the ef- 
fect of 20 centuries upon us proud mortals. There 
lay the dust of the human frame, possessing still the 
form of man. The bones had also crumbled into 
dust ; the space once occupied by the head, did not 











More} exceed the size of the palm of the hand, but in the 
It is| than anything, it deprives us of the use of our judg-| undisturbed dust, the position of the fe vatures could 


related of him, that as he was travelling alone, he | ment, for it raises a dust very hard to see through.|still be traced —the mode in which the garments 
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enveloped the body, the knots and fastenings by|“The tombs of the Scythian kings,” 


which they were bound, being also distinct. 


coffins, crumbled into powder, had fallen in. At! 
the head were glass bottles ; one of these contained | 
a little wine. A cup and lachrymatory of the same 
material, and a lamp, were placed in a small niche 
above. A coin and a few enamelled beads were| 
placed in the left hand, and in the right a number 
of walnuts, the wine and the nuts being doubtless | 
placed dene t to cheer and support the ‘soul in its 
passage to Paradise. 

Dr. Macpherson now resolved to explore a large 
shaft he had once abandoned, and to remove en- 
tirely the hill above it. “On the third day we 
struck on two large amph sree, containing each the 
skeleton of a child from four to six years of age. 
Underneath them were the tombs of two adults, 
and then came the skeleton of a horse. There was 
now every indication that a great feast or sacrifice 
had been held, for a few feet further on we came 
upon immense oa aps of broken amphoree, fragments 
of wine jars, the inside of which were still encrusted 
with wine lees, broken drinking cups, flat tiles which 
may have are the purposes of plates, beef and 
mutton bones, fragments of cooking pots still black 
from the smoke, and quantities of charcoal. De- 
scending still further, we came upon what appeared 
to have been a workshop—portions of crucibles in 
which copper had been smelted, corroded iron, 
vitreous lumps, broken glass vessels, moulds, and | 
other things being found.” 

The workmen excavated the shaft to the depth 
of more than 30 feet, and came to the skeleton of 
another horse. A few fect beyond the bones of the| 
horse, and exactly in the centre of the shaft, the |u 
skeleton of an adult female appeared envelope din 
sea weed. Under the neck was alachrymatory, and 
on the middle finger of the right hand, a key-ring. | 
Three feet further we met a layer of human skcle- 
tons, laid head to feet, the bones being here in ex- 
cellent preservation, as indeed, we found them to be 
in all places where the calcareous clay came into| 
immediate contact with them. There were 10 adult 
male skeletons in this spot, aud separated by a foot | f 
of ck Ly between each. 
found, being fifty in all. 
depth of 42 fect in the shaft, the bones of another 
horse were turned out, and then we came on loose 
sand to the depth of 5 feet. Six more skeletons 
were here again exposed. 


the rock being as fresh as when first formed. Six 
feet more of loose sand being now taken away, hard 


\senger, fifty of his slaves, some horses 


\there are few which render it necessary. 


; but for the whole of life. 


Five similar layers were | 


The sides of the shaft} 
were regular and smooth, the mark of the chisel on| 


event of the king’s decease, after embalming the 
body, they convey it to some neighbouring Scythian 
nation. The people receive the royal corpse and 
convey it to another province of his ‘dominions, and 
when they have paraded it through all the provinces, 


ithey dig a deep square fosse and place the body in 


the grave, on a bed of grass. In the vacant place 
around the body they now lay one of the King’s 
concubines, whom they strangle for the purpose, 
his cupbearer, his cook, his groom, his page, his mes- 
, and samples 
of all his things. Having so done, all fall to work 
throwing up an immense mound, striving and vying 


!with one another who shall do the most.’ 


ae 
Selected for “The Friend.” 
The Benefits of Religious Retirement. 
An entire retreat from worldly 
what religion requires, nor does it even enjoin it. 
Some stations in life would not permit this; and 


field, both of the duty and the improvement of man, 
lies in active life. Ly the graces and virtues which 
he exercises amidst his fellow creat ires, he is trained 
up for heaven. <A total retreat from ‘the world, is 
so far from being the perfection of religion, that, 
some particular cases excepted, it is no other than 
the abuse of it. 

But it is very certain, that, without occasional re- 
tirement, we must act our part very ill. In the 
heat and bustle of life, while passion is every mo- 
ment throwing false colours on the objects around 

us, nothing can be viewed in a just light. If we 
wish that reason should exert her native power, we 


jmust step aside from the crowd, into the cool and 


silent shade. It is there that, with sober and steady 
eye, sanctified reason exnuaines what is good or ill, 
W hat i is wise or foolish in human conduct: she locks 
back on the past, she looks forward to the future ; 
and forms plans, not for the present moment only, 
How should that man per- 
form his duty aright, who never suffers his passions 
to cool? and how should his passions cool, who is 


We had now reached a|engaged without interruption, in the tumult of the 


world? ‘This incessant stir may be called the per- 
petual drunkenness of life. Whereas, he who mingles 
religious retirement with worldly affairs, remains 
calm, and master of himself. He is not whirled 
round, and rendered giddy, by the agitation of the 


|world, but, from that sacred retireme nt in which he 


h: os boon conversant among higher objects, comes 


bottom could be felt by the steel rod, and there lay |forth into the world with mz uly tranquillity, fortified 


two skeletons, male and female, envelope xd in sea 
weed; and in a large broken amphora i in the corner, | 
were the bones of a child. Some beautiful speci- 
mens of pottery, beads, and a few coins were all I} 
found on this spot. No further explorations for 
want of time could here be made. 

The local tradition regarding these mounds, is 
that they were raised over the remains and to per- | 
petuate the memory of the kings and rulers of the 
country, and that the earth was heaped upon them 
annually on the anniversary of the decease of the | 
prince, and for a period of years corresponding to| 
the rank or respect in whic h the tenant was held. 
To this day these successive layers of earth can be 
traced in their coating of sea shell or charcoal hay- 
ing been first put down. Asm: ny as thirty of these |i 
layers have been counted in a mound cut down! 
about two thirds of its he ivht. 

These are no doubt the tombs described by “the! 
Father of Ilistory” in the following passage, and | 





the confirmation which these researches give to the 
fidelity of the old chronicler is very interesting. 


iby the principles which he has formed, and pre- 


/pared for whatever may befal. 
As he who is unacquainted with religious retire- 
ment and retreat, cannot sustain any character with 


/propriety, so neither can he enjoy the world with 


any advantage. Of the two classes of men, who are 
the most apt to be negligent in this duty, the men 
of pleasure and the men of business, it is hard to say. 

If uninterupted intercourse with the world wears 
out the man of pleasure, it no less oppresses the man 
of business and ambition. The strongest spirits 
must at length sink under it. The happiest temper 


must be soured by incessant returns of the opposi- | 
|tion, the inconstancy, and treachery of men. 


For 
|he who lives always in the bustle of the world, lives 
in a perpetual warfare. In vain he flies for relief 

to trifling amusements. These may afford a tempo- 
rary opiate to care; but they afford no strength to 
the mind, On the coutrary they leave it more soft 
and defenceless, when molestations and injuries | 

renew their attacks. 


Let him who wishes for an effectual cure to all|or those of ambition and intrigue? 


— . | 
affairs, is not 


The chief 


periods ? 


says Herodotus, |the oonil which the world ean inflict, retire from 
On|“ are seen in the land Ghe rri, at ‘the extreme point 
each niche a body had been placed, and the|to which the Borysthenes is navigable. Here, in the | 


intercourse with men to intercourse w ith his Creator. 
Let him shut out all intrusion of worldly care, and 
turn his mind and thoughts to objects divine and 
immortal; prospects shall then open to his view 
which form the most perfect contrast to the confu- 
sion and misery of this earth. From such objects, 
there beams upon the mind of the religious man, a 
pure and enlivening light; then is diffused over his 
heart a holy calm. The world sinks in its import- 
ance, and the load of mortality and misery loses 
almost all its weight. The « re en pastures’ ” open, 
and the “still waters” flow around him, beside which 
the “Shepherd of Israel” guides His flock. The 
disturbances and alarms, so formidable to those who 
are enyaged in the constant tumults of the agp. 
iseem to him only like thunder rolling afar off; 

jlike the noise of distant waters, whose sound he 


’ 
‘hears, whose course he traces, but whose waves 


itouch him not. 


As religious retirement is thus evidently conducive 
to our happiness in this life, so it is absolutely neces- 
sary in order to prepare us for the life to come. He 
who lives always in public, cannot live to his own 
soul. Our intercourse with the world, is, in several 
respects, an education for vice. From our eariiest 
youth, we are accustomed to hear riches and honours 
extolled as the chief possessions of man; and pro- 
posed to us as the principal aim of our future pur- 
suits. We are trained up, to look with admiration 
on the flattering marks of distinction which they 
bestow. In quest of those fancied blessings, we see 
the multitude around us eager and fervent. Prin- 
ciples of duty, we may, pe th: aps, hear sometimes in- 
culeated ; but’ we se \dom behold them brought into 
competition with worldly profit. The soft names, 
and plausible colours, under which deceit, dissimu- 
lation, sensuality and revenge are presente xd to us 
in common discourse, weaken by degrees our natural 
sense of the distinc tion between ~ good and evil. 
Thus, breathing habitually a contavious air, how 
certain is our ruin, unless we sometimes retreat from 
this pestilential region, and seek for proper cor- 
rectives of the disorders which are contracted there ! 
Religious retirement abates the disease and invite the 
application of the remedy. It lessens the cor rupting 
influence of the world, and gives opportunity for 
better principles to exert their “powe r. Retirement 
and introversion of mind is the hallowed ground 
which religion chooses for her own. Then, her in- 
spiration is felt, and her secret mysteries elevate 
the soul ; then falls the tear of contrition, then rises 
toward heaven the sigh of the heart, then melts the 
soul with all the tenderness of devotion, and pours 
itself forth before Him who made, and Him who 
redeemed it. How can any one whois unacquainted 
with such employments of mind, be fit for heaven? 
If heaven be the habitation of pure affections anc 
unmingled joy, can such a state be relished by him 
who is alw: ays immersed among objects of sense, and 
has never acquired any taste for the ples sures which 
sanctified and redeemed spirits enjoy ? 

Our Saviour often sought the garde *n, the moun- 
tain, and the silence of night for intercourse with 
Heaven. (For our sakes “He left the example.) 
“When he had sent the multitude away, He went 
up into a mountain apart to pray. 

While others meditate in secret on the means of 


attaining worldly success, let it be our employment 
‘to scrutinize that success itself. 
"fairly to what it = and whether we are not 


Let us calculate 


losers on the whole, by our apparent gain. Let us 
look back for this purpose on our pes st life. Let us 
trace it from our earliest youth, and put the ques- 
tion to ourselves; what have been its happiest 
Were they those of quict and innocence, 
Hlas our real 
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held, in which the propriety of a new translation of 
ithe Old and New ‘Testament was discussed, and its 
‘Time, industry, and a constant|absolute necessity insisted on, as an improvement 


enjoyment kept pace w ith what the world calls pros- 
perity. As we advanced in wealth or station, did 
we proportionally advance in happiness. Has sue- 


The first thing to be gained in business is repu- 
tation. This will generally serve as capital to the 
young as pirant. 





. . . | 
cess in almost any instance fulfilled our expecta-|practice of righteousness in all things, will alone|required by the present improved and inquiring 
tions? When we reckoned upon most enjoyment,|achieve this great boon. A slight taint upon it is|state of the community. 


have we not often found least! When guilt entered 
into our pleasure, did not its sting long remain, after 
the gratification was past? Such questions as these, 
candidly answered, would in a great measure un- 
mask the world, and convince us that there are 
other springs than those which the world affords, to 
which we must apply for happiness. 

Let us anticipate the awiul moment of our bid- 
ding the world an eternal farewell, and think, what 
reflections will most probably arise, when we are 
quitting the field, and looking back on the scene of 
action. In what light will our closing eyes contem- 
plate those vanities which now shine so "bright, and 
those interests which now swell into so high im- 


hard to remove. Like the stain upon the mur-} We do not by any means feel competent to form 
derer’s garment, it eats into the fabric, and stands/a correct judgment, in relation to all the inaccura- 
an indelible mark of weakness or crime. icies that may have resulted from the peculiar bias 
There is a class of failures which deserves ajof the translators, or crept unawares into the trans- 
general condemnation. We allude to those which |lation of the Holy Scriptures which has been long 
follow a reckless, unprincipled determination to be-|in use amongst us ; but while aware that it is not 
come rich by, fair means, if convenient, and fou/, if| ‘scrupulously. accurate in all its individual parts, we 
necessary. ‘These are the highwaymen of trade.|know that it embodies and sets forth the informa- ’ 
With too little smbition and patience to labour|tion, the doctrine, and the precepts, which it pleased 
honestly for the boon, and an avariciousness which |the Almighty to reveal to holy men of old who wrote 
knows no bounds, they rush into the highways of |them, witha clearness and perspicuity, sufficient to the 
commerce and resolve upon an easy acquisition at|end for which they were designed, if properly sought 
every hazard. They are reckless in the extreme ;|for; and that the variation resulting from any more 
they “cut a figure,’ make a great noise, secure a literal version, could be of but little, if any practi- 
portance? What part shall we then wish to have|“ name,” and suddenly “stop,” to the surprise of |cal importance to the true believer. The study of 
acted ’ What will. then appear momentous, what}all. By taking advantage of deficient laws, and |the Scriptures has been so much insisted on, and 
trifling in human conduct? Let the sober sentiments | fec ding unprincipled attorne ys; they swindle them- practised by most religious societies, that a class of 
which such anticipations suggest, temper now ourselves “into affucnce upon the earnings of others. | biblical erities or emendators has sprung up, which, 
misplaced order. Let the last conclusions which} These have secured what they bargained for; but|claiming to be competent to lay down the princi- 
we shall form, enter into the present estimate which|did they know it—they have bartered away, with |ples that constitute the science ot Scripture criticism, 
we make of the world and of lite. suicidal recklessness, a jewel of more value than|has raised doubts respecting the correctness of 
gold—infinitely more precious and necessary to phraseology in this and that passage of holy writ, 
life’s enjoyment than all the real estate that it is|and overlooking the important generalities of doe- 
possible to possess. He has “ victimized” his fel-|trine clearly incule sated, has disagreed and con- 
It is said that the proportion of successes to fail-|low; but he has more effectually robbed his own tended within itself, about the mere renderings of 
ures in the mereantile line is but (vee per cent.|immortal individuality of its greatest adornment certain isolated and controverted passages. We 
A momentous question here presents itrelf for the| and capacity to enjoy ‘life. cannot but believe that this has given rise to much 
consideration of the business adventurer and every| A dis sposition to speculate beyond their means of the complaint that is made respecting the E ung- 
parent. Why this unsuccessful termination of eels been a prevalent cause of failure with many. lish Bible, and has had a powerful influence to- 
seven out of every hundred mercantile under-|In doing this we hesitate not to risk our creditor’s | wards eliciting the ery for something new—for hay- 
takings? There is evidently some general defect here |interest with our own. Many failures can be traced |ing the Scriptures put in a dress corresponding with 
unnoticed by the young and inexperienced. Not only|to this cause. In speculation we should ever ob-|the refinements of the age. 
the poor, but the comparatively rich, who, by kind eTve a cautiousness proportionate with our means.| But while we can find no reason to believe there 
parents, have been placed in possession ot every|It is questionable whether we have a right to ris sk /are such errors or defects in our English bible, as 
advantage, are wrecked upon this dangerous sea ;| either our creditor's or our family’s interest in un-| call for or leave room for any material rectifica- 
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and thus it becomes of momentous interest to every 
parent that a minute survey be made, and every 
shoal be clearly mapped out. 
be secured, it would be a more enduring legacy | 
than whole blocks of real estate. 

It is said that “ wot more than one per cent. of 
the best class merchants succeed without failing in 
Philadelphia,’ and that not more than two per cent. 
of those of New York ultimately retire on an in- 
dependence, after having submitted to the usual 
ordeal of failure. 

In commencing business, men are apt to count 
upon success as a sort of “ foreordained”’ necessary 
consequence of their supposed plenary talents. They 
look upon failures as the lot of ofers—as the excep- 
tions rather than the rule. ‘To suppose that self is 
thus liable is “ out of the question.’ This conceit or 


self assurance is oftimes a “ decoy duck,” leading 


to danger and final ruin. 

A haste to grow rich—an over-impatience to be 
‘ respectable’ —to acquire in a short time what is 
properly the work of time and industry, is often a 





certain speculation. 
‘These are some of the causes of failure. The re | 
|for our next. —Lelg er, 
oo 


That minister whose life is not the model of his 


quack, rather than a physician of value. Of old 
times, they were made ministers by the Holy Ghost; 
and the more that is an ingredient now, the fitter 
they are for that work. As they freely receive from 
Christ, so they give. They will not make that a 


trade, which they know in conscience ought not to| 


be one, 
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It is one of the demands put forth by some of 
those claiming to spe: ak in accordance with the 


vortex of folly and ruin into which many fall. It]advance aud superior enlightenment of the pre- 


is better to “ make 
in our getting. 
doing well.” 


haste slowly,” and so be sure 
“What is worth doing, is worth 


our time ; and in proportion as we slight our work 
do we make work for the future. 
built is oftimes worse than none. 
unsafe, and crush its owner in the 
will be labour Not only 


A house poorly 


lost. will the labour be 


Todo all things well will require “nim ved, there are 


Should it prove 
fall, surely it errors corrected, and the 


should be au auth rized 
Hloly Scriptures. It is al- 
ro many obscurities in the pre- 
| sent received version, and so m: iny passages admit. 
ting of a different phraseology, that it is highly 
necessary to have the original text reviewed, the 
rendering into English, 
adapted to the improved condition of our verna- 


sent day, that there 
retranslation of the 


lost, but the old walls and rubbish are to be re-}eular. One religious denomination has so fully 
moved before the work can be begun anew Thus ind orsed this opinion, as to have raised a consider- 
a failure leaves its victim worse off than in the be -|: able fund to pay a certain ‘les of persons, 


ginning, Le has not only lost ‘ve and his first 


investment, but, worse than all, his repulation as a 


man of business. 


learned in Ilebrew aud Greek, who are now em- 


tures; and it is not loug since a convention was 





doctrine, is a babbler rather than a preacher, a| 


ployed in preparing a new translation of the Scrip-| 


ition, we are persuaded there is great reason to 
lfear, that the repeated public assertion by men 


Could such a chart lare other and greater ones, which we will reserve lm: aking high profession of religion, that our Bible 


| abounds with error, 2nd that a new translation is 
| absolutely required in order that those not learned 
in Hebrew and Greek, may have a correct know- 
ledge of holy writ, is calculated to weaken that 
reverence for the Scriptures which ought to exist, and 
to be cherished, to strengthen the hands of sceptics 
jand cavillers, and to fill the minds of many honest 
inquirers with doubts and difficulties which they 
know not how to solve. 

The value of the Holy Scriptures is beyond compus 
itation, seeing they are able to make wise unto sal- 

vation , through faith, that is in Christ Jesus; and 
jit is far better to tolerate the slight deficiencies that 
/may exist in the long received translation, leaving 
‘untouched as they do the great body of divine coun- 
|sel, christian doctrine, and instruction in righteous- 
ness which it has pleased our Judge and Lawgiver to 
reveal inthem, than by multiplying renderings, differ- 
|ing one from another, toweaken or destroy the confi- 
|dence ofthe people inallofthem. Subordinatethough 
they be to the Holy Spirit which gave them forth, and 
inspired holy men of old to write them ;—a measure 
or manifestation of whichis, through the merey of God 
in Christ Jesus, conferred on all his rational crea- 
tion,—it is yet of great importance that the minds of 
the people should not be in the least unsettled respect- 
ing their verity ; but rather that they should be led 
into a more practical estimation of their contents, 
and a more universal habit of diligently perusing 
them. Under the enlightening influence of the 
“unspeakable gift,” there will be found in them 
internal evidence of their having been given by 
“inspiration of God,” which will leave no room 
for doubt or fear of deception because of slight ver- 
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bal inaccuracies. But if theologians and critics 
should bring before the public, versions conformable 
to the religious opinions entertained by them in- 
dividually, or by different classes of them, (and one 
may have as much right to claim authority for his 
amendments as another,) the practical teaching of 
the’Bible may be more lamentably lost sight of than 
it now is, and consequently the tone of public morals | 
and virtue must become more and more vitiated. 
There is already a bold and unblushing infidelity 
in our midst, which hesitates not, publicly to attack 
the truths of the gospel, and seeks to sap the foun- 
dation of all religion by its licentious speculations ; 
and it behoves Christians of all denominations, to 
be on the alert to meet and repel these devices of 
the enemy of all good, and to be especially careful, 
not in any wise to contribute to the great efforts 
making by some of his deluded servants, to weaken 
the faith of the people in the authenticity and divine 
authority of the Holy Scriptures. 








SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Ninth mo. 20th. 
The governments of France and England intend, it is 

said, to withdraw their representatives from the Neapo- 
litan Court almost immediately, and dispatch four ships 
of war, (England, two, and France, two,) for the protec- 
tion of their subjects. Both Chambers of the Swiss} 
Federal Assembly have pledged themselves to resist all 
encroachments on the rights of the Republic. The chief 
subject of interest in the Paris papers, is the arrest of 
about thirty persons, members of a secret society, who 
are charged with conspiring to assassinate the Emperor, 
on his return from Biarritz. A Free Trade Congress is 
in session at Brussels. Captain Penny has returned to 
England, from the Arctic regions, in the ship Lady 
Franklin. The information obtained by him, goes to 
confirm the report of Dr. Rae, respecting the fate of Sir 
John Franklin’s expedition. Much uneasiness exists at 
Madrid, between the Queen and O'Donnell, who are be- 
coming equally unpopular. 

The Markets —At London, consols for money are 
quoted at 94} a 943. Liverpool, the sales of cotton for 
the week amounted to 48,500 bales; prices nearly un- 
changed. Breadstuffs in moderate demand, and prices 
generally unaltered. Western Canal, Philadelphia and} 
Baltimore flour, 29s. a 31s. 

Four Days Later —Yhe steamer Anglo Saxon arrived 
at Quebec on the 6th, with Liverpooi dates to Ninth mo. 
24th. Breadstuffs were dull; the cotton market firmer. 
Consols, 932 a 94. Advices from Copenhagen state, that 
the Sound Dues question was progressing satisfactorily. 
A special conference was to be held next month, to fix 
the indemnities. The International Philanthropic Con- 
gress closed its sessions at Brussels, on the 20th ult. 
The Free Trade Congress is still in session in the same 
city. The new Spanish Constitution has been published. 
It is a re-issue of the Constitution of 1845, with sixteen 
explanatory articles. The Queen and her prime minis- 
ter, O'Donnell, are so much at variance, that O'Donnell 
has tendered his resignation, but the Queen refused to 
accept it. Advices from Constantinople represent that 
difficulties still exist with Russia, respecting the transfer 
to Turkey of the Isle of Serpents. The English and 
French fleets consequently remain in the east. An un- 
easy feeling was prevalent in London, that England acts 
in the Neapolitan affair, without the hearty concurrence of 





France. These rumors had depressed the British funds. 


Wisconsin and some other quarters, there is more 
freight offering than the roads can transport. 

Kansas Affairs.—A late number of the St. Louis Re- 
publican says, “ The misguided emigrants who crowded 
to Kansas early in the spring, continue to leave that 
territory in all directions. They are to be met in scat- 
tered companies, looking half-starved, sickly and mise- 
rable. Many of them having spent all their money, have 
gathered up their little effects, and crossed the river to 
lowa, on their way to their homes, or to locate themselves 
in some secluded corner of the wilderness, or patch of 
prairie, where they will beat peace. Every boat which 
comes from the Missouri, has among her passengers some 
of these people. We saw them once before, in the early 
spring, when they went uptheriver.” ‘ They were then 


}in companies of hundreds; they had family circles, and 


looked happy ; they took quarters in the cabins of steam- 
boats, and partook of the luxury of repose and a plen- 
teous table. They were thrifty looking emigrants, who 
would do honour to any new country. We now see 
them in squads of tens and twenties—crippled, sickly and 
apparently poverty-stricken—crowded upon decks of 
steamboats, almost begging their way back to the homes, 
they left but a few months before.” The Southern emi- 
gration was reviving. The Republican mentions the 
arrival of about thirty planters from Aberdeen county, 
Mississippi, on their way to the territory, as permanent 
settlers. They designed purchasing largely in the De- 
laware Trust Lands, which were soon to be sold by the 
government. These lands, it is said, were all occupied by 
actual settlers, but the Border Ruffians have killed, 
mobbed, plundered, burnt and destroyed over the tract, 
until the Free State settlers are nearly all gone. A let- 
ter from Lecompton dated Ninth mo. 26th, says that the 
armed bands have now dispersed, and the people were 
returning to their claims. Warrants have been issued 
for the arrest of Jones, Stringfellow, and other pro-sla- 
very agitators. The Free State prisoners, to the num- 
ber of 100, had been examined before Judge Cato, and 
committed for trial. Governor Geary has issued a pro- 
clamation, ordering an election to be held in Kansas for 
a delegate to Congress and members of the territorial 
Legislature, on the 6th. A large quantity of clothing 
has been recently sent from Boston, Mass., to the desti- 
tute residents of Kansas, and further supplies were in 
preparation. 

Nebraska.—A recent census shows a population of 
10,716, about 4000 of whom were voters. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 389. The arrivals 
of immigrants, from First mo. lst to Ninth mo. 30th, 
were 103,419; a decrease of 4,676 compared with the 
corresponding period last year. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 202. The mean 
temperature for the Ninth month. as indicated by the 
record kept at the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 67} de- 
grees, which is 1} above the average for the last thirty 
years. The amount of rain that fell, was 4 inches. 

Fires.—On the 27th ult., the extensive India-rubber 
Belting and Packing factory at Newton, Conn., was de- 
stroyed; loss $200,000. On the 28th, a fire in Pittsburg 
destroyed upwards of fifty houses, in which more than 
one hundred families resided. On the 29th, three large 
warehouses in Louisville, Ky., were burned; loss about 
$100,000. Onthe 26th ult., the engine depot of the various 
railroads entering at Atlanta, Ga., was destroyed; loss 
estimated at $100,000. 

American Apples for Export—In consequence of the 
failure of the apple crop in Europe, there is a large de- 
mand in New York for exportation. One firm there has 
already contracted to send 6000 barrels to England, and 
at least 10,000 barrels of Newtown pippins are in course 
of preparation for shipment. 

Decrease of Lawyers in England—The London Globe 


NICARAGUA.—The latest accounts represent that)announces that there are no less than 40 sets of cham- 
affairs were assuming a more favourable aspect as re-|bers now to let in the Inner Temple, and 33 in the Middle 


gards the stability of Walker's government. 
is said to have increased to 1600 men, and to be in good 
health. Leon was still held by the party opposed to 
him. 

UNITED STATES.—The receipts of the U. S. gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending Sixth mo. 30th, were 
$73,918,141, and the expenditures $72,948,792 ; of w hich 
amount $15,776,390 was paid for the extinguishment of 
the public debt. The revenue from customs was 504,- 
022,863. The public debt is now reduced to about 
$30,000,000. The monthly statement of the U.S. Trea- 
sury, shows the net amount subject to draft, to be 523,- 
495,009. 

Railroads.—The earnings of thirty-six of the principal 
railroad companies in the United States, during the last 
Eighth month, amounted to $5,195,466. In the Eighth 
month, 1855, the earnings of the same companies amount- 

The entire West has much produce 











ed to $3,966,427. 
moving towards 





His army} Temple, and that the entries of students are about one- 


filth of what they were ten years ago. The calls to the 
bar have fallen off to a mere nothing, compared with 
what they were formerly. 

Mortality at Sea—The brig Georgiana, Capt. Hud- 
dington, at New London, Ct., from a whaling voyage 
reports having lost 14 of her crew, out of 23, by scurvy. 


She wintered in Frobisher’s Straits, entrance to Hudson's | 


say, and was four months in the ice before getting into 
a secure winter harbour. 

Heavy Crops.—Six hundred bushels of sweet potatoes, 
to the acre, are said to have been raised this season, on 
the Guadalupe river, in Texas. 

Amelioration of Slavery.—The New Orleans Delta ad- 
vocates the exemption, with certain qualifications and 
conditions, of slaves from sale for debt, making them a 
species of homestead property. It learns that a propo- 
sition to this effect will be introduced at the next ses- 


he Atlantic market, and in THinois,}sion of the Mississippi Legislature 


————a 


Railroad Collision —On the 27th ult., a collision oc- 
curred on the Michigan southern railroad, between the 
construction train and a freight train, by which nine 
persons were killed, and twenty wounded. 

A Successful Slaver.—The brig P. Soule, formerly a 
trader between New Orleans (La.) and Havana (Cuba), 
recently landed a cargo of six hundred negroes near 
Cienfuegos. and was then run ashore. This was the 
third cargo of negroes that she had landed from the 
coast of Africa. The usual calculation in the slave trade 
is that, if one cargo out of every three escapes capture, 
the investment is considered profitable. 





RECEIPTS. 
Received from J. H. Painter, Io., $2, vol. 29; from 
Sarah Rhoads, Pa., $2, vol. 30; from Isaac Lyon, Wis., 


$2, vol. 29; from Rebecca Jones, W. N. J., $2, vol. 30. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN AT TUNESSASSAH. 
A well qualified woman Friend is wanted as Teacher 
at this Institution. 
Application may be made to either of the under- 
named Friends. 
EBENEZER Worth, Bradford, Pa. 
Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Pa. 
Joseru E.Krnton, 377 S. Second street. 
Tuomas Evans, 315 Arch street, above Eighth. 
Philad., Ninth mo. 24th, 1856. 
am 
MarrieD, at Friends’ Meeting, Somerset, Belmont Co., 
Ohio, on Fourth-day, the 3d ult., Josep S. Exkiytoy, 
of Philadelphia, to Mauinpa, daughter of Tilman Patter- 
son, of the former place. 

, on the Ist instant, at Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Vassalboro’, Maine, Josnua L. Batty, of Philadelphia, to 
TuHEODATE, daughter of John D. Lang, of the former 
place. 


Diep, Ninth mo. 8th, at the residence of his son, Jacob 
Haines, in Muncy, Lycoming county, Pa., Jesse Hares, 
aged nearly 100 years; a minister and member of Muncy 
Monthly Meeting. This dear Friend yielded in early life 
to the influence of the Divine Spirit, which showed him 
| the exceeding sinfulness of sin, and his great need of a 
Saviour. The convictions upon his mind for evil were 
strong, during which he resigned his former pleasures 
jand his own will, and covenanted henceforward to serve 
the Lord. His obedience to his heavenly Father was 
proved by many trials and baptisms, through which he 
|constantly endeavoured to know the will of his Divine 
| Master, and unreservedly to follow it. About the 29th 
year of his age, a gift in the ministry of the gospel was 
conferred upon him, which he continued to exercise to 
|the comfort and satisfaction of his friends through life. 
He attended his own meeting almost regularly till within 
| the last eighteen months, and was frequently engaged in 
{the ministry, particularly in directing the attention of 
| those present to that Divine light in the heart, which 
|would “teach them all things, and bring all things to 
|their remembrance.” During the last few months, he 
|was reduced to great weakness of body. At one time he 
jremarked, “ This morning I felt very feeble and helpless, 
| but the language was forcibly brought to my mind, ‘as 
|thy days so shall thy strength be,’ and I believe it will 
|be so in my case.” He was greatly favoured with peace 
of mind, and frequently alluded to the comforts and enjoy- 
|ments he partook of. At one time, observing that “though 
|my situation may appear pitiable to you, yet I do not 
wish to change it for that of any mortal.” The faculties 
of his mind remained clear to the close, and he con- 
tinued to feel a deep interest in the welfare of our Soci- 
ety, and of his own meeting. The humility of mind 
|which characterised him in health, remained with him, 
|and he frequently spoke of his own unworthiness, and the 
great love and mercy of our heavenly Father. His re- 








,|liance upon our Saviour was entire, trusting to no right- 


eousness of his own, but as he observed, “ | have a well 
| crounded hope that through the mercy of God in Christ 
| Jesus, I shall be forgiven and accepted.” During the last 
| few days of his life, articulation was difficult, but he was 
jentirely conscious of his situation, and, though patient 
and resigned, was joyfully awaiting the coming of his 
'Lord. In this sweet state of mind, he quietly ceased to 
|breathe, and, we doubt not. received the salutation of 
|“ well done, thou good and faithful servant, enter thou 
| into the joy of thy Lord.” 


—eee eee 


ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank, 
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